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Nature  Pictures 


A Magnificent  Volume,  size  of  Page, 
12V  x 10',  containing  SEVERAL 
HUNDREDS  of  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
every  one  from  life,  and  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  our  “ Nature 
Books,”  by  the  best  nature-photo- 
graphers, of  birds,  animals,  fishes, 
flowers,  fungi,  insects,  etc. 

Bound  in  Cloth  Gilt,  7/6  net 

Can  also  be  had  In  Twelve  6d.  Parts,  which 
can  be  purchased  separately. 


Special  Features  of  some  of  the  Parts : 

Part  3 contains  a beautiful  series  of  plates 
of  the  Oyster-catcher,  Part  4 of  the  Kittiwake 
Gull,  Part  7 of  the  Sandwich  Tern,  Part  10  of 
the  Gannct  and  of  the  Little  Tern,  and  Part  1 1 
of  the  Common  Tern,  but  every  part  is  full  of 
beautiful  photographs. 

LONDON  & GLASGOW : GO  WANS  & GRAY,  LTD. 


Gowans's  Nature  Books 

* I * HE  object  of  these  little  books  is  to  stimulate 
"*■  a love  for  nature  and  a desire  to  study  It. 

All  the  volumes  of  the  series  that  have  been  issued 
so  far  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  publishers 
hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  very  high  standard 
of  excellence  which  has  made  this  series  so  well 
known  all  over  the  country.  Some  of  the  photo- 
graphs included  in  the  different  volumes  are 
unequalled  and  unique  triumphs  of  the  nature- 
photographer’s  art. 

No.  i.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life,  by  Chas.  Kirk,  of  British  Birds 
and  their  Nests. 

No.  2.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Nature,  by  Cameron  Todd. 
No.  3.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  the  Same. 

No.  4.— BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS  AT  HOME. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Life,  by  A.  Forrester. 
No.  5. — WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  6.— FRESHWATER  FISHES.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  7.— TOADSTOOLS  AT  HOME.  Sixty  Photographs 
of  Fungi,  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  8.-  OUR  TREES  & HOW  TO  KNOW  THEM. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  9.-WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series. 

By  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 

No.  10.— LIFE  IN  THE  ANTARCTIC.  Sixty  Photo- 
graphs from  Life  by  Members  of  the  Scottish 
National  Antarctic  Expedition. 


Natural  History  Museum  Library 
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No.  ii.— REPTILE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  from 
Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and  Stanley  C. 
Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  ia. — SEA-SHORE  LIFE.  Sixty  Photographs  by 
the  Same. 

No.  13. — BIRDS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  W.  S.  Berridge,  F.Z.S. 

No.  14.— ANIMALS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Sixty  Photographs 
by  the  Same. 

No.  15.— SOME  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES  AND 
THEIR  EGGS.  Sixty  Photographs  by  A.  E. 
Tonge,  F.E.S. 

No.  16.— WILD  FLOWERS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  17. — BRITISH  MAMMALS.  Sixty  Photographs 
from  Life,  by  Oxley  Grabham,  M.A.,  T.  A. 
Metcalfe,  Sydney  H.  Smith,  and  Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  18.— POND  AND  STREAM  LIFE.  Sixty  Photo- 

fraphs  from  Life,  by  Walford  B.  Johnson  and 
tanley  C.  Johnson,  M.A. 

No.  19.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Third  Series.  By 
Chas.  Kirk. 

No.  20.— ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  First  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Somerville  Hastings,  F.R.C.S. 
No.  at. — FOSSIL  PLANTS,  Sixty  Photographs  by  E. 

A.  Newell  Arber,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S. 

No.  23.— ALPINE  PLANTS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  23.— OUR  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  AND  HOW 
TO  KNOW  THEM.  Sixty  Photographs  by  Chas. 
Kirk. 

No.  24.— WILD  BIRDS  AT  HOME.  Fourth  Series. 

Sixty  Photographs  by  Peter  Webster. 

No.  25.— TOADSTOOLS  AT  HOME.  Second  Series. 
By  Somerville  Hastings. 

No.  26.— WILD  LIFE  IN  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

Sixty  Photographs  from  Life,  by  Arthur  F.  Cobb.  B.  A. 
No.  27. — BIRDS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Second  Series.  By 
W.  S.  Berridge. 

No.  28. — ANIMALS  AT  THE  ZOO.  Second  Series. 
By  W.  S.  Berridge. 

Others  in  Preparation. 

PRICE  60.  Net  Each  Volume.  Postage  1o.  Each. 


GOWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd.,  London  & Glasgow 


Gowans’s  Colour  Prints 

In  Germany  during  the  last  tew  years  attempts 
have  been  made  by  some  enterprising  publishers  to 
raise  the  standard  of  artistic  taste  of  ordinary  people 
with  little  money  to  spend  in  pictures,  by  issuing 
colour  prints  for  wall-decoration,  specially  painted 
by  the  best  artists  in  the  country,  at  very  cheap 
prices.  These  attempts  have  been  attended  with 
great  success,  and  many  hundreds  of  such  prints  can 
now  be  had.  Messrs.  Gowans  & Gray  have  gone 
a step  further  still,  and  they  have  now  issued  the 
first  three  of  a similar  specially-painted  series  of 
pictures,  i4"xio*in  size,  which  are  sold  in  neat 
brown  or  white  paper  frames,  ready  to  hang  on  the 
toall,  at  the  unprecedented  price  of  One  Shilling 
each  ; post  free,  1/4. 

THE  TITLES  OF  THE  THREE  ISSUED  ARE 

No  i.  “ MY  POOR  DOG  TRAY,”  by  Charles  Pear*. 

No.  2.  “APPLE  BLOSSOM,”  hy  Jessie  M.  King. 
No.  3.  “FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD,” 
by  Stephen  Reid. 

They  are  all  artistic  enough  to  hang  in  any 
room,  no  matter  how  luxurious,  and  should  supersede 
those  oil-colour  daubs  and  grocer’s-calendar-pictures, 
which  are  so  often  to  be  seen  hung  up  in  British 
houses,  where  everything  else,  except  the  pictures, 
is  in  good  taste. 

Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd.,  London  and  Glasgow 


Oowans’s  Nature  Books,  No.  29 


Wild  Birds  at  Home 


FIFTH  SFR/ES 


ROBERT  MACLEHOSE  & CO.  LIMITED  PRINTERS.  GLASGOW 

BLOCKS  BY  HISLOP  & DAY.  EDINBURGH 

PAPER  BY  ALEX  COWAN  & SONS.  LIMITED.  EDINBURGH 
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SYLVIA  CINEREA.  BECUSTEIK 
MOTACILLA  SYLVIA,  L. 


est  and  Eggs  of  Niu  et  IEufs  de  i.a  Fauvette 

W HI'I'ETHROAT  GR1SETTE 

Nest  und  Eiek  deb  DorngrasmOcke 


FIFTH  SERIES 


Sixty  photographs  from  life.  h\  Arthur  Brook,  of  British  Birds 
and  their  JS'ests 


COWANS  & GRAY,  Ltd. 

5 Robert  Street,  Adei.hii,  London,  W.C. 
5S  Cadoc'.an  Street,  Glasgow 


A J AN  Y of  the  photographs  in  this  volume 
will  be  a revelation  to  bird- lovers 
and  nature-photographers.  Nothing  finer 
has  been  done  than  the  series  of  photographs 
of  the  jay , buzzard,  sparrow-hawk,  and 
kestrel  which , with  other  fine  snapshots, 
make  up  this  wonderful  collect  ion.  Indexes 
to  the  English  and  l.at in  names  of  the  birds 
represented  in  the  first  five  scries  of  “ Wild 
Birds  at  Home  " wilt  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  volume.  All  bird-lovers  are  re- 
quested to  complete  their  sets  by  purchasing 
such  volumes  as  they  do  not  already  possess. 


Enlargements  and  lantern-slides  of  the 
photographs  in  this  book  may  be  had  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Brook,  Wyeburn  House,  Builth 
Wells,  Breconshire. 
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EEEVC/LLA  C/ELEBS,  /,. 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Nid  et  CEuks  nu  Pinson 

Chaffinch  ordinaire 

Nest  und  Eier  des  Buchfinken 


GAKKUl.US  GLANDAR/LS,  1. 
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Nest  and  Eggs  of  Jay  Nii>  et  CEufs  du  Geai 

Nest  end  Eibr  des  Eichelhaiiers 
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GARRULUS  GLANDARIUS,  !.. 


Jungk  Eichelhaher  Jeunes  Geais 
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GARRULUS  GI.AND A R /US,  /.. 


Vouno  Javs  Jungk  EicheliiXhbr  Jeunks  (Ieais 
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GAR  R ULUS  GLAND  AR  [US,  L. 


Jav  on  Nest  Eichei.hXher  auf  dem  Neste  Geai  au  Nid 


GAKKULUS  C/.AXnAK/VS,  A. 


1 1 


Jay  on  Nest  EichelhahSk  aef  dem  Neste  Geai  au  Nid 
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GARRULUS  GLANDARIUS , X. 


Jay  on  Nest  Eichelhahek  aue  uem  Neste  Geai  au  Nid 
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GAR  R ULUS  G LAN  DA  R 1 US,  I.. 


Two  Javs  Zwei  Eichelhahkr  Deux  Geais 


•4 


CARR  ULUS  G LA  X DA  R I US,  L. 


Jay  sucking  Eggs  of  Geai  sucant  les  CEufs  d'un 

Mistle-Thrush  Merle  draine 

Eichei.hahek,  die  Eier  finer  Misteldrosskl  saugend 


corpus  mom: nr i. a , i. 
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Nest  and  Eggs  of 
Jackdaw 


Ntd  et  CF.cfs  de  i. a Corneili.e 
CHOUCAS 


N'est  UNO  Eier  df.s  Dohi.enraben 


i6 


CORVUS  MON EDU LA , L. 


\ oung  Jackdaw  Junger  Dohlenrabe  Jeune  Corneille  choucas 


CO  It  l ' US  MONEDULA,  /.. 


'7 


Jackdaw  at  Entrance  Corneili-e  choucas  a i. Entree 
or  Nest  du  Nid 

Dohi  enrabe  am  Eingang  des  N ESTES 
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CORFU'S  CORO  .YE,  L. 


Nkst  and  Eggs  ok 
Carrion-Crow 


Nii>  et  CEufs  iik  i. a Corneille 

NOI  Rli 


Jf  KST  UNO  Klim  I1KR  K A UK  NK  K A 1 1 K 


com  us  coa'O.y/:,  i. 


»9 


'aRRI0N-CR0\V  RAHKNKRXHE  CoKNEII.l.E  NOIRE 
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CORVUS  CORO. YE , L 


Carrion-Crow  Rabenkrahe  Corneille  noire 


COR  l ' US  COROXR,  I. 
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Carrion-Crow  on  Nest  Corneille  noire  au  Nio 

RaBENKKAHE  AIK  DEM  NESTE 
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COR  I' US  CO  RONE,  L. 


Cakkion-Ckoyv  on  Nest  Counkim.e  noire  au  Nid 

Rabenkkaiie  auk  oem  Neste 


CAI'litMVLC.l’S  !■  UROr.  KVS,  /.. 


*3 


Nisi  \\i»  Im.i.s  OF  Nil'S  ST  (EUPS  DB  L KNGOOI.KVKNT 

Nuiiitjak  d’Elkoi’E 

Nest  unij  Kiek  dkr  N achtscihv  auie 


*4 


CAPRIMVLGUS  EVROPSEUS,  L. 


Young  Nightjar 


JlvUNIi  Kncoui.uvent 
JUNGE  NaCHTSCHVVAI.UE 


CAPRIMULGUS  EUROPAEUS , A. 
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Young  Nightjars 

Jt'NGB 


Jeunes  Engoulevents 

N ACH  TSCHWALBEN 


2 6 


CAPR IMULGUS  EUROPPEUS,  L> 


IGHTJAK  ON  NEST  NaCHTSCHWALBB  AUK  DEM  NESTE  EnGOULEVENT  AU  Nm 


A I. C EDO  ISr/DA 


1. 


Young  Kingkishkk  Jingi.k  Kisvogi-.l  Jklm  Maktin-PIcmelk  vi u.aiuk 
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ALCEDO  ISP  ID  A 


Young  Kingfishers  Junge  Eisvogel  Jeunes  Martin-Peciieurs 


AI.CF.no  ISP l DA,  /,. 
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Kinc.kishkk  at  Kntranck  Martin-I’echetr  a i.'Entrkk 
op  Nest  nu  Nid 

Kisvogbl  am  F.ixi.am;  dks  Nestes 
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BUTEO  VULGARIS , LEECH.  FALCO  BUT  EG , L 


Nest  and  Eggs  of 
Buzzard 


Nid  k t CEufs  de  i. a Bust 

VULGAIRK 


Nest  und  Eier  des  Mauseimjssarps 


BUTKO  VULGARIS.  LEECH.  FAI.CO  RUTEO , A. 


3' 


Young  Buzzakds  Jungb  MXuskhussarde  Jeunks  Buses 
Dead  Rat  In  Nest)  { rote  Ratte  im  Neste)  (Rat  mort  dans  le  NW) 
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BUTEO  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  L. 


Young  Buzzard  in  Nest  Jeune  Busk  au  Nid 

JUNGER  MaUSEBUSSARD  IM  NliSTK 


BVTF.O  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  /.. 
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Young  Buzzard  Ju.nguk  Mausebussakd  Jeune  Busf. 
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BUTKO  VULGARIS , LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  L. 


BUTEO  VU  I.GARIS,  I.EECH.  FALCO  Bl'TEO.  /.. 


Young  Buzzard  Jungkr  Mausebussakd  Jeunb  Buse 


36  BUTEO  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  L. 


Buzzard  (immature)  Buse  (avast  i.’Age  adui.te) 

Mausebussard  (unerwachsen) 


BUTEO  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  I. 
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Buzzard 


Mausebussard 


Buss 


38  BUTEO  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  L, 


Buzzard  and  Dead  Rabbit  Buse  et  Lapin  mokt 

Mausbbussard  und  totes  Kanincuen 


BVTEO  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUI EO,  L. 
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BUTEO  VULGARIS , LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  L. 


BUTF.O  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FALCO  BUTEO,  L 
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BUT EO  VULGARIS , LEEC1I.  FALCO  BUTEO , L 


BVTEO  VULGARIS,  LEECH.  FA1.CO  BUTEO,  L. 


<3 


Huzza ru  sitting  Mausebussard  brCtend 


ACC  IP  I TER  NISUS,  L. 


Nest  ano  Eggs  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  Nm  et  CEufs  df.  l’Autour  (iPERviER 


ACC r PITER  N1SUS,  L. 
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Young  Sparrow-Hawks  in  Nest  Ii  ; M S £l  I R\ II  RS  AU  Nil) 

JUNGE  SrERBER  IM  NeSTE 
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ACCIPITER  NrSUS,  L. 


Six  Young  Sparrow-Hawks  Six  jeunes  £perviers 

in  Nest  ' au  Nid 

Sechs  junge  Sperher  im  Neste 


ACCtriTF.R  N1SUS,  /.. 
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Young  Sparrow-Hawk  Junger  Sperber  Jeune  £pervier 
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ACCIPITER  NISUS , /,. 


Sparrow-Hawk  on  Nest 

SpERBER  AUF  DEM 


Epekvter 

N ESTE 


Nio 


FALCO  TINNUNC  UL  US,  L. 


49 


Nest  and  I'.GGS  <n 
Kestrki. 

N es  r 


Nil)  FT  (T.l  FS  u i-  Faucon 
Ckessekfi.lk 

UN  11  Kikk  des  Turmkalken 
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FALCO  TINNUNCULUS , L. 


Young  Kestrels  Junge  Turmfalken  Jeunes  Cresserelles 


FALCO  TINNUNCULUS,  L 
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Young  Kestrels  Junge  Turmfalken  Jf.unes  Cressf.relles 
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FALCO  TINNUNC  UL  US,  L 


Young  Kestrels  Junge  Turmfalkrn  Jeunes  Cresserei.lks 


FA  1X0  Tr XX ITXC  ULUS,  L 


?3 


Yount.  Kestrels  Jungb  Turmpai.kbn  Jbunfs  Crssserellks 


54  FALCO  TWNUNCULUS , L. 


Kestrel  on  Nest  Cresserelle  au  Nio 

XURMFALKE  AUK  DEM  NESTE 


FA  I. CO  TINNUNC  UL  US,  A. 
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Kestkei.  on 


Nest 


Cresserelle  Af  Nid 


TuKMEALKE  ACF  DEM  NESTE 


FALCO  TIJVFTUNCUL  US,  L. 


KESTREL  NEAR  NEST  CrESSERELLE  1‘RiiS  DE  SON  NlO 

Turmfalke  eeim  Neste 


A RDF.  A CINFRF.A , L. 
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Nest  and  Foes  of 
Common  Heron 

Nest  end  Eiek  des 


Nid  ei  CEl'fs  dl 
cendrG 
Fischreihers 


H&ron 


ARDEA  CINEREA , L. 


Young  Heron  Junger  Fischreihek  Jeune  Heron  cendrii 


ARDEA  CINEREA , L. 
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Young  Herons  in  Nest  J bunks  H Arons  cendrAs  au  Nm 

JUNGK  FlSCHREIHBR  IM  NbSTK 


Young  Mallards  or  Wild  Ducks  J luxes  Canards  salv 


ANAS  BO  SC  AS,  L. 
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Mallard  or  Wild  Duck  on  Nest  Canard  salvage  au  Nid 

WlLDENTE  ALF  DEM  NESTE 


Nest  and  Eggs  of  Black-  Nid  et  CEufs  du  Goei.and 
headed  Gull  urun 

Nest  und  Eikr  der  Eachmove 


LARUS  RIDIBUNDUS , L 
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Young  Black*hbadbd  Gull  Junc;e  I.achmovb  Jkune  Goeland  bkun 
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LARUS  R/D/BU.YDUS,  L. 


Black-headed  Guu.  on  Nest  with  Young  Goei.and  hrun  sur  son  Nid  avec  son  Petit 


FIFTH  SERIES. 


Some  Notes  on  the  Birds 

OF  WHICH 

PHOTOGRAPHS  APPEAR  IN 
THE  FOREGOING  PAGES.  . 

BY 

George  Girdwood 


Buzzard  (Pages  30  43). — The  Buzzard  occupies  a place  in  nature 
between  the  Hawk  and  the  Owl.  It  is  somewhat  heavy  both  in 
appearance  and  habit,  though  when  in  flight  its  long  wings  upbear 
it  with  great  ease,  as  it  circles  round  and  round  in  graceful  curves 
watching  for  its  prey.  Its  food  consists  of  young  rabbits,  field-mice 
and  frogs,  and  occasionally  it  may  destroy  young  birds.  The  colour 
above  is  ashy-brown,  the  under  parts  dull  white,  the  breast  clouded 
with  a shade  of  brown,  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  dark  brown  crossed 
with  bats  of  darker  brown.  The  Buzzard  is  deserving  of  careful 
protection,  but  unfortunately  its  numbers  have  been  very  greatly 
■ educed  through  lack  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  game  preservers. 
Originally  this  bird  built  its  nest  in  trees,  often  a fir  tree,  but  of 
late  years  it  has  retreated,  during  the  breeding  season  at  lea-t,  to 
more  inaccessible  spots  where  it  nests  in  clifi's.  The  foundation  of 
the  nest  is  constructed  of  rough  sticks,  the  upper  portion  of  twigs, 
and  a peculiar  habit  of  the  species  is  to  line  its  nest  with  fresh  green 
leaves.  The  eggs  are  usually  three  in  number,  though  occasionally 
four  may  be  found,  and  are  often  very  handsome.  They  varv  from 
a dull  white  without  markings,  to  those  where  the  ground  colour  is 
almost  obscured  by  rich  blotches  and  spots  of  reddish-brow  n. 

Another  view  of  a Buzzard's  nest,  this  time  on  a tree,  will  be 
found  on  Page  34  of  IViid  Birds  at  Home , Second  Series. 

Chaffinch  (Page  6).  — This  finch  is  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  of  our  British  birds,  and  the  male  in  spring,  when  the  varied 
colours  of  his  plumage  are  at  their  brightest,  with  his  blue  cap,  and 
bright  contrast  of  black,  white,  and  saffron  on  wings  and  breast, 
presents  a handsome  appearance  as  he  pours  out  his  short  but 
melodious  song,  or  uttrrs  hts  characteristic  cry  of  “pink  pink." 
The  Chaffinch  is  a resident  with  us  throughout  the  year,  is  widely 
distributed,  and  in  many  districts  is  abundant.  The  habit  of  this 
species,  from  which  it  derives  its  scientific  name  of  “ Bachelor- 
Pinch,”  is  that  shown  in  the  winter  mouths,  when  the  males  and 
females  separate,  gathering  at  that  season  in  flocks,  each  flock 
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composed  solely  of  the  one  sex.  The  Chaffinch  is  a seed  eater,  but 
during  the  breeding  season  becomes  largely  insectivorous,  feeding 
its  young  on  caterpillars,  flies,  and  grubs.  The  nest  of  the  Chaffinch 
is  exquisitely  constructed  of  moss  and  lichen,  and  cosily  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  worked  into 
the  outside  small  bits  of  newspaper,  oft-times  the  relic  of  a paper 
chase.  The  nest,  often  built  in  the  lichen-covered  fork  of  an  apple 
tree,  assimilates  so  closely  to  its  surroundings,  as  to  be  difficult 
of  discovery.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  greenish  in 
ground-colour,  and  streaked  and  marled  with  brown  and  black. 

This  photograph  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Chaffinch  completes 
the  series  of  this  bird,  as  pictures  of  young  will  be  found  on  Page  20 
of  the  First  Series  and  Page  21  of  the  Second  Series  of  Wild  Birds 
at  Home , and  of  the  adult  bird  on  Page  22  of  the  latter.  Larger 
photographs  will  be  found  on  Pages  72  and  73  of  Nature  Pictures 
(Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd.,  7/6  net). 

Crow,  Carrion-  (Pages  18-22). — This  bird  is  a resident,  though 
in  winter  its  numbers  are  enormously  increased  by  an  autumn 
invasion  from  the  Continent  and  Scandinavia.  Of  the  Carrion-Crow 
very  little  good  can  be  said,  while  it  is  unquestionably  the  source  of 
much  trouble  and  loss  to  game  preservers.  In  size  it  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  Rook,  which  it  also  resembles  closely  in  appearance, 
the  chief  distinctions  between  the  two  being  that,  while  the  Rook  is 
always  gregarious,  the  Carrion-Crow  is  a solitary  bird,  and  the  latter 
has  at  all  ages  the  face  feathered,  in  contrast  to  the  Rook,  which  in 
its  second  year  loses  the  facial  feathers,  presenting  that  rough  and 
uncouth  appearance  which  is  so  familiar  to  all. 

The  Carrion-Crow  has  deservedly  earned  persecution,  with  the 
result  that  it  is  now  a shy  bird  and  to  be  found  in  any  number  only 
in  the  more  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of  our  islands,  where  it 
resorts  to  breed.  The  nest  is  placed  either  in  crevices  amongst 
rocks,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  in  the  branches  of  a tree 
growing  from  a cliff  face,  though  now  and  again  an  odd  pair  may  be 
found  nesting  in  an  unexpected  situation,  such  as  the  comer  of  a 
coppice,  quite  near  to  human  habitation,  though  in  such  cases  it  is 
unlikely  there  is  a gamekeeper  near.  The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in 
number,  of  a bluish-green  ground  colour,  thickly  blotched,  spotted 
and  streaked  with  olive-brown.  The  Carrion-Crow  is  the  nearest 
relative  of  the  Hooded  Crow,  with  which  it  not  infrequently  inter- 
breeds, the  young  in  such  cases  partaking  of  the  characteristics  ot 
one  of  the  parents— that  is,  appearing  either  all  black,  as  the 
Carrion-Crow,  or  with  the  plumage  of  the  true  Hooded  Crow. 

In  colour  the  Carrion-Crow  is  black,  with  a metallic  lustre  of  dark 
steel-blue,  which  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  spring  months ; its 
length  is  about  19  inches. 

These  photographs  of  the  nest  and  eggs  and  adult  of  the  Carrion- 
Crow  complete  the  series  of  this  bird,  as  pictures  of  the  young  will 
be  found  on  Pages  22  and  23  of  Wild  Birds  at  Home , Third 
Series.  See  also  Page  127  of  Nature  Pictures  (Gowans  & Gray, 
Ltd.,  7/6  net). 

Gull,  Black-headed  (Pages  62-64). — This  bird  should  really  be 
called  the  Brown-headed  Gull,  the  feathers  of  its  head  being  dark 
brown,  though  in  contrast  to  the  white  of  the  rest  of  its  plumage 
appearing  black  ; or  better  still,  the  Common  Gull,  as  it  is  this  bird 
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which  it  most  Commonly  to  be  seen  of  the  Gull  tribe.  But  this  last 
name  has  been  given  by  ornithologists  to  Larue  canus,  a com- 
paratively rare  bird  which  is  to  be  observed  only  on  our  remoter 
toasts,  and  out  lying  isles,  and  is  not  very  plentiful  even  there.  The 
Hl;i'  k-hetuled  Gull  is  to  be  seen  on  our  tidal  rivers,  feeding  at  such 
points  as  where  the  sewage  of  our  towns  enters,  and  in  winter  it 
haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  our  riverside  towns,  where  it  has 
become  very  tame  of  late  years,  frequenting  at  that  season  even  such 
busy  places  ns  the  Thames  Embankment,  where  it  is  fed  by  the 
benevolent.  In  spring  this  bird  resorts  to  marshy  moors  anil  loch* 
where  it  breeds,  usually  in  colonies,  making  a nest  of  rushes  and 
grasses  sufficiently  high  to  raise  its  eggs  clear  of  the  water.  The 
eggs,  two,  three,  or  rarely  four  in  number,  are  variable  in  colour  : 
a common  type  is  darkidt  green  in  ground  colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  black  and  brown.  This  i ird  is  a good  friend  to  man, 
and  in  spring  and  autumn  maybe  seen  following  the  plough,  picking 
up  grubs  and  worms  as  they  are  upturned,  and  by  the  contrast  of 
the  silver  while  of  its  plumage  against  the  dark  earth  ever  providing 
a pleasing  picture. 

Other  photographs  of  adult  Black  headed  Gulls  will  be  found  on 
Pages  4s  and  46  of  the  First  Serifs  and  on  Page  56  of  the  Second 
Series  of  Wild  Birds  at  Home.  For  another  line  series  of  photo- 
graphs of  this  bird,  see  Pages  98,  99,  and  114  of  Nature  Futvrte 
(Cowans  & Gray,  Ltd. . 7/6  net). 


Heron,  Common  (Pages  57-59). — The  Heron  is  residcat  with 
as  throughout  the  year,  though  it  changes  its  quarters  according  to 
the  season.  In  the  autumn  months,  when  the  trout  run  up  to 
spawn  in  the  head-water  of  the  streams,  the  Heron  follows  them  to 
the  hiyh  moorland  where  these  rise.  It  may  frequently  be  seen  in 
the  winter  months  on  the  shores  of  our  rivers  and  estuaries.  It 
measures  some  30  inches  in  length,  has  a yellow  hili  fully  5 inches 
long,  and  long  legs  of  a dull  yellowish  colour.  Its  plumage  is  light 
ashy-grey,  the  crown  of  head  crested,  white  in  the  centre,  with  a 
band  of  black  on  each  side,  ending  in  the  crest  in  two  drooping 
black  plumes.  The  face  and  neck  are  white,  streaked  with  black, 
with  drooping  plumes  of  narrow  white  feathers  on  foreneck  and 
ehest.  The  under  parts  are  white. 

This  bird  was  the  favourite  quarry  in  olden  times  of  the  falconer 
and  was  able,  so  far,  to  defend  itself  by  means  of  its  powerful  bill 
against  an  attack  of  the  Falcon  which,  however,  was  usually 
successful  in  the  end,  by  reason  of  its  superior  power  of  flight 
enabling  it  to  rise  above  the  Heron  and  in  that  position  to  strike  it 
partly  from  behind  and  thus  beyond  the  range  of  the  bayonet-like 
till.  It  is  probable  that  at  one  time  the  Heron  nested  in  marshes, 
and  it  is  indeed  an  unlikely  bird  to  use  its  present  site,  which  is 
usually  the  top  of  a high  tree,  where  it  builds  a large  nest  some 
four  feet  in  diameter. 

Herons  breed  in  colonies,  which  are  not  infrequent,  but  which 
usually  occur  in  private  grounds  where  the  birds  meet  with  some 
measure  of  protection  A visit  to  a Heronry  is  productive  of  much 
interest,  and  the  peculiar  flight  of  the  bird  made  with  legs  extended 
straight  behind  it,  and  the  neck  drawn  hack  and  resting  between 
the  shoulders,  is  very  similar  to  the  pictures  of  Storks  in  flight  so 
eommon  in  Japaneee  art.  The  wings  of  the  Heron  are  long 
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and  particularly  broad  in  proportion  to  the  sire  of  the  body,  and 
its  flight,  though  swift,  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  owing  to  the  slow- 
measured  beats  of  its  broad  wings. 

The  Heron,  while  fishing,  presents  patience  personified,  as  it 
stands  knee  deep  in  the  water,  often  motionless  for  a long  time. 
When,  however,  a fish  approaches  within  reach,  its  motion  is  swift 
as  it  darts  its  beak  on  its  prey,  which  it  usually  transfixes.  In 
addition  to  fish,  of  which  its  favourites  are  trout  and  eels,  it  also 
preys  on  frogs  and  rats,  which  it  swallows  whole.  The  writer  has 
taken  from  the  stomach  of  a full-grown  male  Heron,  a rat  fully 
seven  inches  long,  the  skull  of  which  had  been  broken  evidently 
by  the  bird’s  bill. 

In  certain  districts  in  Ireland,  where  rivers  and  lakes  are  num- 
erous but  where  trees  are  absent,  the  Heron  is  found  nesting  in  the 
scrub  or  on  the  ground,  on  islands  in  lakes,  and  it  has  also  been 
found  nesting  on  se?  cliffs.  It  is  shy  and  wary  at  most  seasons,  but 
less  so  during  the  nesting-time.  It  is  an  early  breeder,  the  eggs 
being  in  ordinary  seasons  laid  by  the  end  of  March  ; these  number 
three,  four,  or  five,  and  are  of  a greenish  blue  with  dull  surface. 
The  young  remain  in  the  nest  till  fully  fledged,  when  they  clamber 
out,  and,  before  taking  flight,  may  be  seen  climbing  among  the 
branches  near  the  nest,  using  their  bill  to  hold  on  by  and  so 
prevent  themselves  from  falling. 

These  photographs  of  the  nest  and  eggs  and  young  of  the  Heron 
complete  the  series  of  this  bird,  as  pictures  of  the  adult  bird  are  to 
be  found  on  Pages  33-39  of  Wild  birds  at  Home , Fourth  Series. 
Other  fine  photographs  of  nest,  eggs,  and  young,  will  be  found 
on  Pages  10  and  n of  Nature  Pictures  (Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd., 
7/6  net). 

Jackdaw  (Pages  1517). — The  Jackdaw  is  a near  relative  of  the 
Rook,  which  it  resembles  closely  in  plumage,  and  with  which  it 
associates,  mixed  flocks  of  both  species  being  frequently  observed 
feeding  together.  It  is  smaller  than  the  Rook,  being  only  13  inches 
in  length.  Its  bill  is  of  a similarly  powerful  type,  but  measures 
only  inches,  while  the  outstanding  difference  between  the  two 
birds  is  that  the  black  with  purplish -greenish  gloss  of  the  Rook's 
plumage  is  in  the  Jackdaw  modified  on  the  head,  the  crown  of 
which  shades  off  in'o  grey,  and  on  the  nape  and  lower  sides  of 
neck  into  a dull  white  The  iris  is  of  a bright  grey,  giving  the  bird 
an  alert  and  penetrative  look. 

The  species  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  British  I«les, 
and  is  resident,  while  each  winter  brings  over  to  us  from  the  Con- 
tinent a large  addition  to  its  numbers  in  the  shape  of  immigrants 
who  leave  again  in  the  spring. 

The  Jackdaw  is  gregarious  and  usually  nests  in  colonies.  Its 
favourite  site  is  a hollow  tree,  but  it  is  also  commonly  found 
nesting  in  holes  in  cliffs,  and  in  old  buildings,  while  in  districts 
where  these  do  not  occur,  it  frequently  nests  in  rabbit  burrows. 
The  nest  is  an  untidy  mass  of  sticks  and  moss  lined  with  grass, 
wool,  and  sometimes  feathers.  The  eggs  number  from  three  to  six, 
and  are  of  a pale-blue  ground  colour,  with  grey  shell  markings,  and 
spotted  and  blotched  with  greenish-brown.  In  dry  seasons  the 
number  of  eggs  is  usually  limited  to  three,  and  the  difficulty  the  old 
birds  find  in  procuring  food  leads  often  to  a great  mortality  amongst 
the  young. 
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In  general  character  this  bird  is  impudent  and  noisy.  Its  call 
resembles  the  word  “chnck."  Its  food  consists  of  worms,  grubs, 
the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds,  grain,  peas  and  fruit,  and,  in 
their  season  beech  mast  and  a>  orrs,  but  it  is  not  particular  and 
preys  upon  carrion  when  occasion  offers. 

l‘he  jackdaw  makes  an  interesting  pet,  and  is  frequently  kept  in 
temi-caplivity,  where  it  invariably  shows  thievi-h  propensities. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  disappearance  of  the  Chough  from 
many  of  its  nesting-places  is  due  more  to  the  species  being  ousted 
by  the  Jackdaw  than  to  any  other  reason. 

For  another  photograph  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Jackdaw 
see  Wild  Birds  at  Home,  Fourth  Series,  Fage  33.  A fine  photo- 
graph of  an  adult  bird  will  be  found  on  Page  14  of  Aature 
Pictures  (Gowans  & Gray,  J.td.,  7/6  net). 


Jay  (Pages  7-14). — The  lay  was  at  one  time  common,  but  has 
been  so  much  shot  down  by  gardeners,  and  more  especially  by 
gamekeepers,  that  it  is  now  comparatively  scarce.  In  winter  the 
numbers  of  our  native  birds  are  largely  added  to  by  immigrants 
from  the  Continent.  As  the  Jay  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  a large  number  both  of  eggs  and  young  birds  it  is 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  the  gamekeeper,  and,  in  addition,  it  bears 
ihe  penalty  of  the  bright  blue  feathers  it  shows  on  either  wing, 
which  arc  much  in  demand  for  trout  dies.  Naturally  shy  and  wary, 
these  characteristics  have  been  intensified  by  the  persecution  it  has 
met  w'ith,  and  it  still  manages  to  survive  in  certain  districts,  though 
in  Ireland  it  is  stated  to  Ire  nearly  extinct. 

The  Jay  measures  some  13  inches  in  length.  Its  bill  is  strong  and 
powerful,  being  over  an  inch  long.  The  general  colour  of  the 
plumage  is  vinous-brown,  the  crown  of  the  head  streaked  with  black 
and  distinctly  crested,  throat  white  with  a broad  black  moustachia! 
streak  above,  the  forehead  whitish  with  black  streaks,  while  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  plumage  are  the  wing-patches  of  a bright 
blue  barred  with  black.  The  iris  is  pale  blue,  giving  a keen  alert 
look  to  the  bird.  'Ihe  note  of  the  lay  is  a harsh  chattering  sound, 
resembling  “ Chaick."  The  Jay  feeds  on  worms,  spiders,  grubs, 
and,  as  above  mentioned,  robs  freely  the  nests  of  other  birds, 
devouring  both  eggs  and  young.  See  the  remarkably  interesting, 
and  probably  unique,  photograph  on  Page  14.  It  is  also  fond  of 
fruit  and  peas,  and  in  the  autumn  consumes  great  numbers  of 
acorns,  its  partiality  for  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  scientific  name 
given  to  the  bird.  The  flight  is  laboured,  and  performed  w ith  rap  d 
beating  of  the  wings  ; but  the  bird,  though  capable  of  extended 
flight,  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  open,  and  is  most  usually  to  be 
observed  flying  from  tree  to  tree.  It  frequents  wooded  districts, 
where,  in  the  fork  of  a tree,  the  nest  is  usually  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the  ground  : the  persecution  to  which  the  species  has 
been  subjected  seems  to  be  encouraging  it  to  build  at  an  increasing 
height.  The  nest  is  formed  of  twigs  and  roots,  lined  with  fine 
rootlets,  and  is  strong  and  compact,  though  from  the  outside  it 
seems  to  be  loosely  constructed.  The  eggs  vary  from  three  to 
seven,  usually  five  or  six,  of  a clay  colour,  so  thickly  clouded  with 
minute  pale-brown  spots  as  to  seem  of  a uniform  brownish  tinge, 
lbere  are  frequently  thin  black  lines  on  the  larger  end. 
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Kestrel  (Page  49-56). — The  Kestrel  is  the  commonest  of  our 
British  hawks,  and  is  a harmless  inoffensive  hird,  but  alas  ! to  the 
undiscriminating  eye  of  the  gamekeeper,  a hawk  is  a hawk,  and  the 
mouse-loving  “windhover”  has  oft-times  to  fall  the  victim  of  hi* 
gun.  The  food  of  the  Kestrel  consists  almost  entirely  of  mice  and 
beetles,  and  it  is  while  in  pursuit  of  the  former,  that  it  may  so 
frequently  be  seen  hovering  high  in  air,  there  poised  for  a few 
seconds  absolutely  motionless,  ere  it  darts  down  to  seize  the  mouse 
it  has  been  watching.  The  Kestrel  is  a handsome  bird,  the  general 
colour  above  dull  chestnut,  with  a black  spot  in  the  centre  of  each 
feather,  in  the  male  bird  the  head  and  neck  are  steely-blue,  as  is  also 
the  tail,  the  latter  being  tipped  with  white ; the  throat  is  buff,  the 
breast  and  undersides  reddish-fawn,  streaked  with  black.  In  the 
female  the  blue  of  the  head  and  tail  is  absent.  The  Kestrel  is 
partially  migratory,  but  is  found  in  Britain  throughout  the  year. 
In  the  winter  it  will  leave  the  high  lands  and  descend  to  avail  itself 
of  the  less  severe  conditions  of  the  lower  lying  parts.  A number 
migrate  to  the  Continent,  while  an  immigration  of  a certain  number 
takes  place  to  the  British  Isles  from  more  northern  countries.  The 
Kestrel  nests  in  cliffs,  old  ruins,  or  even  in  the  old  and  deserted  nest 
of  a crow  or  wood-pigeon.  The  eggs,  four,  five,  or  even  as  many  as 
seven  in  number,  are  white  in  ground  colour,  but  often  this  is 
so  ihickly  blotched  and  spotted  with  brownish  red  as  to  be  barely 
visible. 

A photograph  of  egg  and  young  of  the  Kestrel  will  be  found  oa 
Page  4a  of  the  Second  Series,  and  another  of  young  on  Page  33  of 
the  Third  Series  of  Wild  Birds  at  Home.  See  also  Pages  69  and 
160  of  Nature  I'iclures  (Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd.,  7/6  net). 

• 

Kingfisher  (Pages  *7-29). — The  Kingfisher  is  probably  the  most 
brilliantly  coloured  of  all  our  British  birds.  It  is  a small  bird, 
measuring  only  7$  inches  in  length.  Its  beak  is  disproportionately 
long,  measuring  ij  inches.  It's  plumage  is  greenisn-blue,  and 
possesses  in  many  parts  a bright  metallic  lustre.  The  back  ia 
brighter  blue,  the  crown  on  head  has  bands  of  dusky  black,  sides  of 
head  orange-red,  with  a cheek  stripe  of  bright  blue  with  dusky  bars, 
while  on  each  side  of  the  neck  there  is  a band  of  white.  The  under 
parts  are  a rich  orange-red.  The  bill  is  black,  and  the  feet  coral- 
red.  The  species  is  widely  distributed  in  Britain,  and  is  resident, 
though  largely  migratory,  within  our  isles.  In  summer  the  King- 
fisher frequents  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  ponds,  but  in  winter 
usually  leaves  the  latter  for  running  water,  it  is  especially  fond  of 
such  pools  as  are  fringed  by  small  trees  and  bushes.  Unfortunately 
the  brilliant  colouration  of  the  Kingfisher  makes  it  an  attractive 
abject  to  the  so-called  sportsman,  while  its  feathers  are  in  large 
demand  for  trout  flies,  with  the  result  that  its  numbers  are  now 
much  less  than  formerly,  though  it  is  found  to  be  again  increasing 
in  districts  where  it  is  protected. 

Its  food  consists  of  small  fish,  tadpoles,  water  beetles,  and  other 
insects.  If  the  Kingfisher  does  destroy  a few  small  trout,  the  harm 
to  the  sport  of  the  angler  is  surely  compensated  by  the  beauty  and 
interest  the  bird  presents,  and  it  is  a memorable  sight  to  see  a pair 
of  Kingfishers  quarrelling,  which  is  not  unusual,  or  to  not*  the  bird's 
rapid  night  as,  with  shrill  cry,  it  passes  swiftly  up  stream  with 
rapidly  beating  wings  and  bill  held  straight  out  in  front.  Tb« 
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Kingfisher  excavates  a short  tunnel  in  the  sandy  bank  of  stream  or 
pool,  in  which  it  nests.  The  eggs  are  usually  six  or  seven  ia 
number,  though  occasionally  eight  or  even  nine  may  he  found. 
They  arc  pure  white,  very  glossy,  and  almost  round. 

The  bird's  habit  is  to  sit  on  an  exposed  branch  overhanging  the 
water,  watching  for  passing  fish,  which  it  captures  by  plunging  wait 
guile  a loud  splash,  thereafter  emerging  usually  with  a small  fish 
held  across  the  middle.  After  regaining  its  perch  its  grip  is  shi  tad 
So  near  the  fish’s  tail.  It  then  bangs  it  on  the  branch,  tosses  it  ia 
the  air,  and,  deftly  caught,  it  is  swallowed  head  foremost. 

These  photographs  of  young  und  adult  Kingfishers  complete  the 
series  of  this  bird,  as  pictures  of  its  nest  and  eggs  are  to  be  found  on 
Pages  31)  and  30  of  IVild  tiirtis  at  Home,  Fourth  Strut. 


Nightjar  (Pages  23-16). — The  Nightjar  rejoices  in  a variety  of 
names,  being  known  also  as  the  Goat-Sucker,  Kern  Owl,  Evejar, 
Night  Hawk  and  Churn  Owl.  It  is  some  10%  inches  in  length, 
with  a very  short  bill  a little  over  half  an-inch  long,  but  very  wide, 
as  is  indeed  necessary  to  enable  it  to  capture  the  large  moths  and 
other  insects  on  which  it  almost  entirely  feeds. 

In  colour  this  bird  is  a dark  ashy-grey,  mottled  with  brown,  and 
barred  and  spotted  with  streaks  of  dark  cinnamon.  The  throat  is 
brown,  barred  with  darker  brown  and  with  white  spots,  while  there 
is  a white  patch  on  either  cheek. 

The  species  is  a summer  visuor  to  our  Isles,  arriving  about  the 
end  of  May  and  leaving  for  warmer  climes  during  September.  It 
'is  widely  spread,  but  by  no  means  common.  Its  favourite  haunt  is 
moor  and  woodland,  particularly  where  fern  and  bracken  are  found, 
and  it  seems  to  prefer  those  parts  of  the  moor  which  fringe  the 
woodland.  It  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  twilight  and  night  hours, 
when  its  chttrring  note  maybe  heaid  as  it  flies  hack  and  fotward 
hawking  for  cockchafers  and  moths.  It  is  said  to  feed  also  on  slugs 
and  caterpillars.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  lavs  on  the  ground  its  tw* 
eges,  creamy-white  in  ground  colour,  marbled  with  violet -grey  and 
fight  shades  of  brown.  When  on  the  nest  the  colour  of  the  bird  so 
•losely  assimilates  to  its  surroundings  as  to  render  it  almost  Invisible. 

Two  peculiarities  of  the  Nightjar  are  a habit  of  striking  its  wings 
together  over  its  hack  as  it  rises  in  flight,  and  its  manner  of  roosting, 
which  is  always  lengthwise  instead  of  aero  s the  branch  on  which  it 
rests.  Two  noticeable  features  in  this  bird  are  the  strong  rectile 
bristles  surrounding  the  hill  and  the  pectinated  claw  on  the  middle 
toe  of  either  foot.  1 he  use  of  this  claw  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
eonjectures,  the  likeliest  of  which  probably  is  that  it  is  used  to  clean 
off  from  the  bristles  surrounding  the  bill  any  small  insects  w hich 
may  have  been  caught  thereon  while  the  bird  is  haw  king  after  the 
moths  on  which  it  mostly  lives. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  its  name  of  Goat-Sucker. 
Cattle  browsing  in  the  twilight  disturb  many  insects  from  th*  grass, 
and  as  these  are  of  much  interest  to  the  Nightjar,  it  maybe  seea 
flying  closely  round  the  animals,  seizing  the  insects  as  trey  rise. 
The  bird’s  close  proximity  to  the  animal  gave  rise  to  the  ludicrous 
•onjeciure  that  it  performed  the  act  its  name  suggests. 

There  are  two  fine  (and  larger)  photographs  of  the  young  and 
adult  of  the  Nightjar  ou  Page  147  of  Future  Pictures  ( Gow-aus  & 
Gray,  7/*  net). 


Sparrow-Hawk  (Pages  44-48). — This  bold  raptorial  bird  is 
resident  with  us  during  the  year,  and,  despite  the  most  persistent 
persecution  of  the  species  by  the  gamekeeper  over  the  length  and 
oreadth  of  the  land,  still  manages  to  maintain  itself  in  considerable 
numbers  The  female  is,  as  throughout  the  raptorial  family,  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  male,  and  it  is  unfortunately  unquestionable 
that  she  destroys,  especially  at  the  breeding  season,  numbers  of  the 
young  of  the  game  birds  near  whose  haunts  she  invariably  nests. 
The  site  selected  by  the  Sparrow-Hawk  for  nesting  purposes,  is 
frequently  a corner  of  a wood  or  on  the  edge  of  a glade  inside  a 
wood,  and  so  suitable  a position  does  this  site  appear  to  be  that  pair 
after  pair  of  Sparrow-Hawks  may  be  shot  from  the  nest  only  to  be 
replaced  each  succeeding  year  by  another  couple.  The  male  is  blue 
black  above,  the  breast  white  suffused  with  brown,  barred  with  a 
darker  shade  of  brown,  while  his  mate  is  rather  lighter  in  colour, 
the  breast  white  barred  with  ashy-grey.  The  legs  of  both  are  yellow, 
with  toes  greatly  developed,  giving  great  grasping  power,  and  ending 
in  needle-pointed  talons.  The  eggs,  five  or  six  in  number,  are  of 
bluish-white  ground  colour,  richly  blotched  and  marked  with 
reddish-brown. 

Another  photograph  of  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Sparrow-Hawk  will 
be  found  on  Page  23  of  the  First  Series,  and  of  young  and  adult  on 
Pages  3t  and  32  of  the  Third  Series  of  l Vi  Id  Birds  at  Howe. 
See  also  Page  160  of  Nature  Pictures  (Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd.,  7/6 
net). 

Whitethroat  (Frontispiece). — The  Whitethroat  is  a summer 
migrant,  reaching  Britain  in  April,  is  extremely  numerous  and  very 
widely  distributed,  and  rejoices  in  a bewildering  variety  of  local 
names,  such  as  “Chairlie  Gabbie,”  “ Whisky  Tam,"  ‘'Nettle 
Creeper,"  etc.  The  song  of  the  Whitethroat  consists  of  a medley, 
and  gives  the  hearer  the  impression  that  the  bird  is  very  fussy,  and 
it  is  uttered  in  a hurried  querulous  twittering  fashion,  almost  as 
though  in  anger.  It  is  while  uttering  its  song  that  the  distinctive 
feature  to  which  it  owes  its  name  becomes  most  visible,  its  head  being 
raised  and  the  pale  coloured  feathers  of  the  throat  distended.  The 
Whitethroat  is  about  five  and  a half  inches  long,  is  greyish  brown 
above,  the  head  ashy-grey,  while  the  under  surface  of  the  body  is 
white  with  the  breast  faintly  washed  with  vinous  colour.  This 
species  is  insectivorous  in  habit,  and  is  especially  fond  of  the 
“ Daddy  Long  Legs,"  but  in  the  autumn  months  feeds  on  currants 
and  berries.  Favourite  haunts  of  the  Whitethroat  are  the  tangled 

f latches  of  brambles  on  the  margins  of  the  woodland,  old  country 
anes,  and  overgrown  hedgerows,  where,  in  the  tangled  half-open 
growth  of  bramble  and  briar,  its  deep  but  slender  nest  may  by 
careful  search  be  discovered.  It  is  built  of  dry  grass,  and  lined  with 
horse  hair,  is  frequently  placed  amid  the  brambles,  sometimes  amidst 
nettle  stems  and  contains  four  to  six  eggs  greenish-yellow  in  ground 
colour,  thickly  spotted  with  faint  marks  of  violet-grey. 

This  photograph  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Whitethroat  com- 
pletes the  series  of  this  bird,  as  pictures  of  the  young  and  adult  will 
be  found  on  Pages  13  14  of  Wild  Birds  at  Home,  Second  Series. 
See  also  Page  131  of  Nature  Pictures  (Gowans  & Gray,  Ltd.,  7/6 
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Thrush,  Song-.  I,  s : II,  » 
Titmouse,  Blue.  I,  15 
Titmouse,  Great.  II.  ij,  16 
Titmouse,  Long-tailed.  I,  14; 
III,  10-13 

Warbler,  Sedge-.  I,  ta 
Water-hen.  See  Moor-hen 
Whitethroat.  II,  12  14  ; V,  * 
Woodcock.  I,  39 
Wren.  II,  1719 
Wren,  Willow-.  I,  8-11 
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Accentor  modularis.  I,  13 
Accipiter  nisus.  1,  23;  III, 
3l>  3»  1 V,  44-48 

Aeredula  caudata.  I,  14;  III, 
10-13 

Acrocephalus  phragmitis. 

I,  12 

Alauda  arvensis.  II,  26  28 
Alca  torda.  I,  54-57 ; II,  60 
Alcedo  ispida.  IV,  29,  30;  V. 
27-29 

Anas  boscas.  I,  34;  IV,  41- 
43 ; V,  60,  61 

Anorthura  troglodytes.  See 
Troglodytes  parvulus 
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Anthus  pratensis.  I,  16;  III, 
'St  3° 

Ardea  cinerca.  IV,  33-39; 
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Asio  otus.  II,  29-31 
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Cinclus  aquaticus.  Ill,  7-9 
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23-26 

Carduelis  elegans.  IV,  12,  13 
Chelidon  urbica.  IV,  2,  6,  7 
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Columba  palumbus  111,44  45 
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V,  18-22 

Corvus  corax.  IV,  24 
Corvus  frugilegus.  II,  25; 
III,  24-26 

Corvus  monedula.  IV,  23;  V, 
15-17 

Cotile  riparia.  IV,  8-it 
Cuculus  canorus.  II,  23;  III, 

27  30 

Cypselus  apus.  IV,  25-28 
Cyguus  olor.  I,  33  ; IV,  40 


Emberiza  citrinella.  I,  *t 
Emberiza  schoeniclus.  II,  »J, 
*4 

Erithacus  rubecula.  II,  10,  it 

Falco  tesalon.  I,  24;  II,  35-41 
Falco  buteo.  See  Buteo  vul- 
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Falco  tinnunculus.  II,  4*; 

III,  33;  V.  49-56 
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21,  22  ; V,  6 
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cinerea 
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Neltion  crecca.  11,48,4* 
Numenius  arquata.  I,  43,  44 
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49 
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Perdix  cinerea.  I,  36 
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Rissa  tridactyla.  1,50-53 
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Ruticilla  phcenicurua. 
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Scolopax  rusticula.  I,  30 
Somateria  moUisima.  Ill, 
40-43 


Sterna  cantiaca.  Ill,  55-57 
Sterna  fluviatilis.  111,38-60 
Sterna  macrura.  Ill,  61-63 
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Strix  flarnmea.  I,  22 
Sula  bassana.  I,  35-32 ; II,  43- 
47,  60 

Sylvia  cinerea.  II,  12-14;  V,  1 
Syrnium  aluco.  II,  32,  33 

Tadorna  cornuta.  Ill,  39 
Tctrao  urogallus.  11,52;  III, 
46 

Totanus  calidris.  I,  41,  4a; 
IV.  48 

Totanus  hypoleucus.  I,  40 
Tringa  alpina.  11,  55 
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17  19 

Turdus  mcrula.  1,  6,  7 ; II, 
6-8 

Turdus  musicus.  I,  2 ; II,  a 
Turdus  torquatus.  II,  9 
Turdus  viscivorus.  V,  14 

Uria  troile.  I.  58-62  ; II.  61,  62 
Vanellus  vulgaris.  I,  38 
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